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Pioneers of the most outstanding 


developments of Library Binding 


I. 
THE IDEAL GUARDING EVERY LEAF CONSTRUCTION 
In 1923 we introduced the “Ideal’’ method of Guarding, every leaf, all books 
of the usual spongy fiction type of paper, at no extra cost to the Librarian, 
thus rendering obsolete the much-used method of oversewing then in vogue. 
A sequel to this was the Jaconet Guarding which we introduced for thick papers 
or where the leaves were subject to extra strain. 
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Editorial 
A NEw YEAR is always a time for a glance backwards and forwards, in the library world as 
in other worlds. If 1937 was not particularly dramatic in events or achievements, it was 
at least a year which was not unworthy in the library movement. A list of the libraries which 
came into being appears every year in the Annual Report of the L.A. and we are convinced 
that the one for the year just ended will be quite sizeable. The opening of a branch library 
now-a-days, as an addition to a large system, or to serve a lately-populated part of a new 
area, excites little comment; and that, in itself, is significant and gratifying. People are 
coming to regard the provision of public libraries as a normal part of urban and even village 
equipment. 

* * * * * * 

Nor is it in the public library alone that a new spirit is manifest. It must have been 
observed that the university has become more aware than ever of the importance of the 
library problem. It may be that the grand success of Cambridge University Library gave 
impetus to this movement ; of its existence who can doubt? Possibly, too, the magnitude 
of library provision in the new buildings of the University of London has had some effect. 
The achievement of the wonderful Brotherton Library at Leeds, and the most interesting 
University Library of Liverpool; these are monuments to the library spirit of the age, as 
are the preparations for the extension of the Bodleian Library. 

* * * * * * 

A notable faé in all these cases is that the new libraries replace older ones. Here again, 
demands of modern students are greater than those of their predecessors, and there are many 
more Students. There are many more books. It has become a commonplace that a library 
is a series of skilfully disposed book-stacks related conveniently to adequate reading rooms 
and Studies. Under modern stresses libraries and librarianship take on new aspects. Yester- 
day we conserved books for posterity ; but posterity will not welcome the legacy of 16,000 
volumes every year of English books alone. The man of A.p. 2038, if he uses books at all, 
will want very few of the 1,600,000 volumes which on a conservative estimate we expedct 
to leave for him between now and then. If this cataraét of books will come from England © 
alone, what will be the state in 2038 of the library which colleéts from other nations and 
languages as well? Has this faét ever been candidly faced ? We do not remember, but we 
are sure that many must have realized it. Possibly in the great libraries the attitude can be 
defended—get everything, and leave posterity to manage its own problems, including the 
one we bequeath. 

* * * * * * 

As the uhiversities have found it necessary to rebuild their libraries, so are the towns 
reaching this conclusion. Pioneer here, as in many civic things, Manchester has raised a 
post-war library which is a standing challenge to other municipalities, and Sheffield, in a 
somewhat smaller but yet splendid manner, raised a few months earlier a central library 
which for convenience, capacity and ingenuity of planning and equipment, marked a stage 
in library development. There is no secret made of the faét that other great cities feel they 
have outgrown the libraries they have. Birmingham, whose great library even now is 
remarkable, wants more space and more modernity and contemplates an entirely new one, 
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and Leeds, where great skill in adaptation and most progressive ideals had done much to 
give the city a really effective modern service, seems at long last to be contemplating a building 
worthy of itself. Southampton, too, is coming into line. Such signs are of happy augury 
for 1938 and the years that are ahead. 

* * * * * * 

In the Library Association there are memories of a great conference at Scarborough 
under the influence of one of the personalities of modern times. Part of its success, too, was 
founded on the attempt of its programme to meet the current needs of libraries and librarians, 
and on the vigour of the Annual Business Meeting. It is a long time since interest was so 
intense ; indeed, it became, over the examinations question, something of a display of feeling. 
What came out of it,as we have already noted, has been a serious new attempt by the L.A. toaccom- 
modate professional examinations to the realities of library service. That attempt is, we are 
told, in progress; we await its results in this new year. Another point is the anomalous 
position in which the L.A. finds itself under its constitution, a position where the votes of 
all are equal, but where the votes of the assistants are organized in such manner that chief 
librarians and library authorities as a body can be rendered impotent. We wonder if the new 
year can solve that problem with fairness to both sides ! 

* * * * * * 

The principal retirement from aétive library work was that of Mr. R. B. Wood, who 
has been city librarian for Westminster for the ten years since Mr. Frank Pacy’s retirement, 
and was deputy for many years before that. Mr. Wood is a man of culture, charm and 
(when he can be induced to speak) of persuasive eloquence. An early pioneer of the A.A.L. 
(L.A.A.), a member of the L.A. Committee which organized library education over thirty 
years ago, an authority on prints and fine printing, an eager co-operator on the London 
Union Catalogue—in short, an excellent librarian and sterling man, Mr. Wood goes to a 
well-merited leisure with the friendship of all who know him. His successor, Mr. Lionel R. 
McColvin, is fortunate to follow such a man, and Westminster is to be congratulated on 
finding so able a successor. We suffered severe loss in the death of Septimus A. Pitt, and 
were grieved, too, at the passing of James Hutt. Pitt was one of the great organizing librarians 
of the century, whose record most of our readers know. Working in a smaller field, Hutt 
gave a cultivated mind to many library problems and served as teacher and examiner of 
librarians, and as a hardworking chairman of the L.A. Education Committee. Interesting 
appointments were Mr. Robert Bain, deputy librarian, to succeed Mr. Pitt at Glasgow, 
Mr. R. W. Lynn to Southampton, Mr. C. W. Musgrave to Birkenhead, and Mr. J. L. Wilson 
to organize a new library service at Beckenham. 

* * * * * * 

While we may boast much achievement, we have to confess that many of the first-rate 
problems of the library are not yet solved. In the immediate professional sphere, the attempt 
to link all types of library worker into one profession so that members may interchange 
freely is not yet welcomed everywhere. Training centres for all, with a right appreciation 
of the place of training and the acceptance of library schools, are not yet achieved. Salaries 
for librarians which have any relation to those for other principal municipal officials or 
university officers are nowhere granted. For public libraries the consolidating A& which 
removes present anomalies and co-ordinates library law is still to come. There is much for 


1938 to do! 


* * * * * . 


The library for the adolescent has attracted much attention of late, possibly owing to 
Mr. Eric Leyland’s book on the subjeé&. Our article takes a somewhat new line in the matter, 
about which, as the writer of Letters on Our Affairs demonstrates this month, there is sharp 
division of opinion. That there is need for these libraries is generally agreed, and this article, 


controversial as it may be, makes a good opening for still further discussion. 
* « * * * * 


WE WISH ALL OUR READERS EVERYWHERE A GOOD LiBpRARY YEAR. 
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No Man’s Child: The Adolescent Library* 


By Miss F. M. Lytrncor (Liverpool Public Libraries). 


Tus is a plea for the abolition of Children’s Libraries—those dreadful places where “ the 
evil that we do lives after us ” and the good is never allowed a decent burial, for we speak of 
itso much. How often have all of us quoted with fervour the words of James Duff Brown 
on Children’s Libraries? “ Library work with children is the foundation of all other library 
work” and “the object of the children’s department is to provide the intellectual workshop 
for the use of the child.” Certainly “library work with children is the foundation of all other 
library work ” but the modern children’s library proves usually a very insecure foundation. 

We say that we are training the adult reader, yet although the first children’s library 
was opened in 1882, at the present day when readers come to our adult departments they 
show every sign of being quite unacquainted with Public Libraries. Then where are the 
adults who have been members of our children’s libraries ? It looks suspiciously as though 
we had driven them away. The leakage is admitted. We try many expedients, we allow 
children to transfer to the adult as soon as they become 14 without getting new forms signed. 
We allow them to borrow certain books from the adult stock, and vice versa. In some libraries 
part of the juvenile stock is duplicated in the adult—an annoying habit in my opinion. I 
have myself dealt with an irate reader who has chosen his book without due care, only to 
discover that it is a boy’s adventure. But all these efforts are makeshifts and little attempt 
has been made so far to tackle the problem in a systematic manner. The faét remains that 
in the juvenile library we drive away potential adult readers. 

The reason for this is, I think, the close touch maintained between the school and the 
library. Advocates of children’s libraries usually say, “ We must not allow the atmosphere 
of the school to obtrude in the juvenile department.” This is excellent, but it is very difficult 
to deal with quantities of children, over whom one has no real control. Consequently we 
seek the co-operation of the teacher. We know what this co-operation too often means. 
The teacher urges the children to join the library. They do so, many of them with no real 
desire to read, and so they forget all about their books which become overdue. Perhaps 
they fail to reply to our notices and so we apply to the school. The delinquents are hauled 
before the authorities (a fearsome experience when one is very young). The result is a dislike 
of the library and a firm determination to leave it as soon as possible. So often we heat them 
say “ I’m leaving school how, so I don’t want any more books.” 

Their experience at the library has probably been unfortunate. We often see pictures 
of children’s libraries with children sitting reading and studying and browsing among the 
books with a motherly librarian giving them helpful guidance. We know that the reality 
is very different. The children all come in after school at 4 o’clock, and the library is then 
packed to repletion, so that the poor overworked Librarian must concentrate on keeping 
the children quiet (because they can be heard in the adult) and getting them out quickly. 
She sees Tommy Jones (a firm admirer of the William books) taking out Alcott’s Little Men. 
She is just about to say, ‘‘ I don’t think you’ll like this much, shall I help you to choose one ? ” 
But the queue is growing and the children are becoming restive and rowdy. “Oh!” she 
thinks, “ let him take it, he’ll come back to-morrow.” This is not lack of interest, but lack 
of time. Our committees are demanding issues, and it is easy to stimulate children’s reading 
artificially in order to augment the issues. No doubt it is very pleasant to say that so many 
hundred children use the library every day. But these children are often little more than 
names to us. Consequently we are so impersonal that we do not stop to consider that little 
Mary Brown is not getting enough fresh air, and little Johnny Smith is developing eyestrain. 

My contention is that we should leave the children up to 14 to the teachers, who know 
the children individually and have proper facilities for hee with them. Reading is part of 
the child’s education and should be left to the teacher to guide. It is often stated that the 
teachers try to urge the children to read classics and books in which they have no real interest 
and that the juvenile department provides a more acceptable literary fare. But teachers 


* Paper read at the Bootle meeting of the Library Association, June 24th, 1937. 
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are not all inhuman. Many of them would provide light fiction in moderation, and it is a 
faét that many children who are put in the way of good books read and enjoy them, par- 
ticularly if they are not given the opportunity for too much reading. Two books a week 
is quite sufficient. 

Therefore I suggest that we abolish all juvenile libraries and give up story hours, lantern 
leétures and all such inducements to the young to use the library. Leétures and talks are the 
teachers’ job. We seldom do them so efficiently and the teachers often resent our interference 
in their domain. 

Let each school have its own library, adequately and attractively stocked with the best 
works of fiction and non-fiction likely to appeal to young readers, and let the school library 
be supplemented by a travelling library which will go from school to school in charge of a 
school librarian who will be considered a member of the teaching staff in the same way that 
a games master is considered a member of the teaching Staff, but often more popular. The 
children’s reading will thus be properly supervised and there will be no divided authority, 
so that the unfortunate rivalry which sometimes exists between the teacher and the librarian 
will be obviated. Then when on leaving school, the children actually come to the library, 
it will be for them a new, and therefore exciting experience. 

So much for our children’s libraries. At present they are paved with good intentions, 
and we know where such roads lead. 

Our adult libraries are on the whole adequate—for adults. There we cannot stimulate 
issues artificially. We cannot go into the highways and byways and force the public into 
the library. All that we can do is to provide a stock suited to the class of reader we wish 
to attract, and then give the library full publicity. Adults who want books will automatically 
find their way to the place where those wants can be satisfied. It is a question of supply and 
demand. 

But there is one class of reader for whom as yet we have no adequate provision in most 
of our libraries. I speak of the young people just leaving school, ages 14-20. They are the 
people I have called no man’s child. They are no longer under the guidance of the teacher 
and are not sufficiently mature to stand alone. It is a marvellous opportunity for the librarians 
of the country to adopt these children and provide for them the guidance they lack. 

Let us try to think back to that period in our own lives. 

One has read at school a few books that appeal to one and those that have been taken 
in the English Literature class. (May I protest here against the usual assumption that these 
will be the books one will hate—the reverse is usually true.) One has begun to be interested 
in a number of subjeéts but has very little real knowledge on any of them. Further one has 
scncars dere experience of any kind and one is almost morbidly self-conscious. One has 
perhaps been a member of the juvenile library under the present regime. One is now 14 
and is told to transfer to the Adult. The “ big library ” as the children often call it is most 
bewildering. One hates to appear foolish and inexperienced, and so one avoids asking 
questions of the staff and after the first brief explanation one wanders round the shelves lost 
in a maze of books on Farming, Theology, History, Engineering. One then goes to the 
fiction shelves, arranged in alphabetical order, Ayres, Bennett, Buchan, Burroughs, Conrad, 
Corelli, etc.—a welter of books and authors of whom one has probably never heard. Some 
will appeal and some will not, but how is one to find those that do appeal ? Some—the really 
bookish children—will experiment and persist, and finally discover an author who satisfies 
them—then will follow the joy and thrill of “ discovering” new authors. But this rarely 
happens with the boy or girl who has no cultural background at home. They, feeling 
bewildered and unsatisfied, leave in their tickets, and, if they can afford, go to the 2d. library, 
and if not, satisfy their reading tastes by the News of the World and the Sunday Chronicle. 

Such a State of affairs is deplorable, and undoubtedly our fault as a profession. It is 
surely our duty to adopt these youngsters who are neither adults nor juveniles and to bring 
them in touch with books and so enlarge their knowledge and their interests. 

To me the obvious solution is the formation of a separate department for these young 
people. But do not let us call it the Adolescent Department, No one would like to be called 
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an adolescent—in faét it sounds almost improper. And do not let us call it the Intermediate 
Department—that sounds like a Sunday School. Let us call it simply the Junior Library. 

The first objection to the formation of this department would be, of course, the expense. 
We have little enough money as it is to stock our Adult and Juvenile Departments, how can 
we provide for yet a third ? 1 have hinted at this in my first sentence—abolish the children’s 
department and use the room as a junior library for young people of 14—20. I am aware 
that this would not really be an economy. If our juvenile departments were abolished books 
would Still have to be provided for the children in the schools. But this expense would fall 
on the education rate, and it is a strange, but undoubted faé that ratepayers who quibble 
at {£100 expenditure on libraries will cheerfully spend £1,000 on the schools. 

The salary of the schools librarian would also be paid by the education committee. 
This would be very specialised work, and staff would need to be trained accordingly. 

May | also suggest another economy which might help to provide money for this new 
department. That is—abolish the newsroom. Nothing I am convinced does more harm 
to the library and its reputation as a cultural institution among many of our public than the 
incubus of the Reading Room. However well supervised the Reading Room will always 
attract that class of reader who has nothing else to do—in faét, the loafer. Provide news- 
papers at social centres by all means but keep them away from the libraries. 

Having therefore swept aside our children’s departments and newsrooms we have at 
least adequate accommodation for the adolescent department and, we hope, at least some 
money. Certain members of the staff have also been released from their duties. But I am 


not suggesting that these people should be put in charge of the Junior Library. Too often, 


even now it is the custom to send to the children’s library the youngest members of the staff. 
The Junior Library, if it is to do any good, must not have this makeshift service. A librarian 
should be appointed who has a real interest in young people, and young people’s literature. 
Age is a very uncertain criterion. Some people of 27 have a much more middle aged outlook 
than some people of 70. But it should be possible to strike a happy mean. The librarian 
should be old enough to command respeé both for his knowledge and his experience, and 
should yet be young enough to have a lively recollection of his own youth, and be Still 
sufficiently broadminded to realise that that youth is past. This realisation is vital. _ Fashions 
change for young people as well as for adults. Too often librarians forget this. They buy 
all the latest publications for the adult library, but recommend to their young readers books 
which they themselves enjoyed in their youth. But it is no good offering a Talbot Baines 
Reed to a boy who wants a book on aeroplanes. 

Further | think that both sexes should be represented on the staff of the Junior Library. 
I don’t want this to sound like a comic advertisement for caretakers. WWanted—Sober couple, 
man and wife, to take charge of Junior Library. But I do seriously think that if the staff 
is composed of either all men, or all women, the choice of stock will be unbalanced and either 
the boys or the girls will be neglected. 

Furthermore in this choice of stock I think we want sufficient humility to glean opinions 
from all sources. Some libraries have boy runners of 14-16 and all libraries have young 
assistants coming in of about 16 or 17. We could find out from these people what books 
they like and why, and this would be a sure guide to what other young people would appreciate. 

For this question of stock is a very difficult one, and is probably the reason why so 
many librarians are shy of opening an adolescent department. Most of the guides available 
are unsatisfactory. The L.A. Books for Youth has many excellent suggestions, but one could 
scarcely view with equanimity the prospeé of building up a library solely from this work. 
The Library Review publishes lists of recent works suitable for an adolescent department, 
and these are quite helpful. Also in a book recently published by Eric Leyland, The Public 
Library and the Adolescent, there is a large appendix giving a list of books suitable for an 
adolescent library. This is good and up to date but does not include fiction. 

Fiction for boys is a fairly easy matter. Adventures every time, and now-a-days nearly 
always something about aeroplanes. Then the older boys will be asking for mysteries, and 
why not? A deteétive story in the capable hands of Miss Dorothy Sayers can be a real work 
of art, and we should supply books that subscribe to this standard. Just as exciting plots 
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will be found in the novels of Crofts, Cole and Connington, and much better writing than 
in the appalling style (or lack of it) of Daniels and Walsh. There are also deteétive stories 
which are a real battle of wits, ¢.g., Penny’s Talkative Policeman, which provides an interlude 
for the reader to solve the mystery. Such works are really stimulating and could be safely 
encouraged. 

Fiction for girls is a much more difficult problem. To some extent the distinction between 
boys’ and girls’ books is an artificial one and should be broken down in the Junior Depart- 
ment. If a novel is good it can be enjoyed by both sexes, and we have no wish to train readers 
who will in the adult department ask for “ a man’s book ” or “a woman’s book,” but it is 
a faét that most girls develop a taste for romance at an earlier age than boys. Some girls like 
historical novels such as those of D. K. Broster which combine adventure and romance, but 
with many there is a distiné prejudice against the historical background. For these girls 
such modern adventures as A Gir/ Tumbles out of the Sky, by Katrin Holland, are excellent, 
and also the Air Girls series by Marsh. Then there are a certain number of Ranger Stories, 
such as Ranger Jo by Talbot, The Seven Wild Swans by Girvin, and Mrs. Hann’s stories. Many 
girls will enjoy the boys’ adventure tales as well, but the Brame, Clay, Savi type of novel 
should be avoided at all costs. Let us have romance by all means, but not sentimentality. 
Ideas of life are absorbed from sentimental novels which give a distorted and untrue picture 
of the world. This perhaps does not matter when one is grown up. Such novels are grown 
up fairy tales, and it is quite pleasant to read of the man who is left a fortune by the old lady 
he helped as a boy, or the kitchenmaid who marries an earl and lives happily ever after. 
All is well if we Anow that we are reading a fairy tale. The trouble is that children of 14 do 
not know. They absorb these ideas and become quite unfitted to deal with life as it really is. 
Such books are, in my opinion, much more worthy of the label “ immoral ” than many books 
so classed which state faéts in no uncertain terms. In one of his essays Chesterton says that 
very often the ugly word which is banned in polite society is the word which condemns, 
the polite word is the word which condones. It is very true. Honesty of thought is the most 
important thing in life and should be encouraged in the Junior Library as elsewhere. 

It remains that there is a very real lack of suitable literature for girls of from 14-18. 
If we had a series of well organised adolescent departments all over the country this need 
would become even more apparent, and, who knows, some member of the staff of a Junior 
Library might be inspired to fill the gap. 

But the stock will not by any means be confined to fiction. The Junior Library will 
cater for two sets of boys and girls—those who have left elementary schools at 14, and those 
who are finishing their careers at secondary schools and are about to go on to training schools 
and colleges. Books on trades and professions will be eagerly consulted, What shall I be ? 
How to join the police force, Civil Service exams., etc. These are the kind of books that most 
young people want but do not know how to obtain. Also plenty of books on hobbies are 
needed—books on aeroplanes, how to pass the driving test, swimming, skating, cooking, 
sewing, books of travel and description. All these are books of interest. 

Then the upper forms at secondary schools frequently have debates on such questions 
as the League of Nations, Disarmament, Capital Punishment, Socialism, Fascism, etc., and 
books should be provided on these topics. 

Book selection in the Junior Department is a great responsibility, but although a difficult 
work it would be undoubtedly intensely interesting. An additional argument in favour of 
such a department, is that, while a very good case can be made against the Librarian setting 
up as a censor in the adult library, yet it is difficult not to do so if the library is to be open 
to young people as well as adults. 

Perhaps some day the Library Association will produce a periodical sele€tion of books 
suitable for young readers, a more seleétive list than Books for Youth and more up-to-date. 

Given the right stock and the right librarian to exploit it and the Junior Library might 
do untold good. 

We now have the building, the money, the staff and the books, but we still want the 
readers. How are we to get them ? Not by any system of coercion or undue persuasion, 
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but by making it our business to see that every young person in the country knows of the 
possibilities of the Junior Library, how to join it, and what to expe& from it. We are, as a 
profession, shy of publicity. The older generation of librarians feel that to advertise our wares 
smacks of commercialism and is undignified. It seems to me much more undignified to make 
known our existence only to a few, as we do at present, and then make strenuous and neces- 
sarily undignified efforts to retain them as readers for the sake of our issues. There are large 
sections of the community who know little or nothing of our existence. Children who have 
attended elementary schools where the head master or mistress is an enthusiastic supporter 
of the library know of what we have to offer, but most young people who have attended high 
schools and secondary schools are quite unacquainted with the facilities. In many of their 
homes the idea prevails that the Public or Free Library is an institution for the poor and 
destitute, and that the books are inevitably dirty and probably full of germs. This is an 
impression which must be contradicted forthwith. Lists of recent additions to the Junior 
Library could be map wn in the local press, so that pater familias would say to his offspring 
at breakfast, “‘ John, they seem to be getting a good selection of books on carpentry at the 
library. Why not get one out ? Then you might make something useful, instead of a meass 
all over the attic.” 

All schools, elementary and secondary, should be kept in touch with developments of 
the Junior Library. Boys and girls about to leave elementary schools should be brought 
down to the library as a class, and encouraged, but not forced to take out tickets. There they 
could be shown round the library and the mysteries of the catalogue and the classification 
scheme could be explained to them. The same classification scheme should be used in the 
Junior Library as is in force in the Adult Library, and this would give an admirable opportunity 
to train up adult readers who really did understand how the books are arranged. A useful 
pamphlet describing the Dewey scheme for young people is contained in Leyland’s Public 
Library and the Adolescent. 

The fifth and sixth forms at secondary schools should be encouraged to come to the 
library at least once a term for similar instruction, and these children may, if they wish, join 
the Junior Library while still at school. 

A good deal of attention has been directed recently to secondary school libraries, as has 
been shown in the report made on them to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in 1936. 
We ought, I think, to make very strenuous efforts to co-operate with these secondary school 
libraries, by encouraging the young people to join the Junior Library and later the Adult 
Library. These children are those who would make the best and most serious use of our 
libraries, and yet too often we negle& them and concentrate on the elementary school children. 

A great deal could be done in the way of publicity by systematically circulating all young 
people’s institutions—Rovers, Rangers, Boys’ Brigade, Youth Hostels, literary clubs, etc. 
A general pamphlet could be prepared and lists of books likely to interest any particular society 
might be included. 

Much can be done in this direétion also by making it clear to these societies that the 
librarian or some members of his staff would be willing to go down to the club room and 
address the members one evening. Any offer of speakers is usually accepted gratefully by most 
clubs, and the interest manifested at such a visit is surprising. A request for such a ome 
was recently made in Liverpool by a Rambling Club. A speaker was provided, and after his 
address the members kept him busy for over an hour answering questions on the work of 
the library. 

This was very gratifying, but it was also a reflection on us to think that a large colleétion 
of intelligent young people knew absolutely nothing of the public library in their midst. 
Such publicity should not be a side line to ordinary library work. It should be organised 
through the separate adolescent department. It should be the business of the librarian of this 
Junior Library to see that every young person in the distri€t was acquainted with the existence 
of the Junior Library and the facilities offered by it. 

We should aim at serving the whole youthful population of the distri. We are doing 
vastly more useful work if every young person in the town takes out one book a month 
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than if a quarter of them take out one book a day. We do not want to encourage the young 

people to use books as drugs (which is what the book a day habit amounts to). Many people 

read so many books that they become quite incapable of individual thought or indeed of 

any thought at all, but rather we wish to encourage those who will regard books as useful 

tools to help them in their a¢tivities, and also as sources of real pleasure and enjoyment. 
(To be continued). 


Library Lighting 
THE RESTLIGHT SYSTEM. 

Ir is, | suppose, platitudinous yet necessary to remark at the outset that the installation of 
a new lighting system in an old library presents problems which are not common to every 
library, and certainly do not exist where a new building is being erected. As far as we were 
concerned at Kingston, the Lending Library was the department primarily involved, although 
as will be seen later, it was decided to re-light the whole of the building at the same time. 
The Lending Library was the worst served by natural lighting. Dark corners, high book- 
Stacks and somewhat narrow gangways existed, but while this state of affairs was improved 
slightly a few years before by opening the roof and making one or two minor alterations, 
the result was not a great deal better, and in one corner it is still necessary to use artificial 
lighting during most of the day. Artificial lighting was by the old type of open lamp, and 
reflecting shade. On points direétly illuminating the bookshelves metal reflectors were used 
to throw down the light on to the shelves. But the general result was unsatisfactory and at 
no time did the room appear comfortably or well-lighted. For these reasons then a report 
on the lighting was made by the Borough Eleétrical Engineer. Briefly, his report indicated 
that according to modern ideas on illumination the following defeéts were present in the 
lighting system :—(a) Units did not provide the best distribution of light, (6) Glare, with 
consequent eye-Sstrain, (¢) Pronounced shadows (d) Unattractive appearance, (e¢) Insufficient 
wattage installed. To light adequately the various departments it was recommended that 
any scheme to be successful would need to provide at least double the existing wattage. 
After consideration of this report a number of firms were asked to examine the problem 
and submit schemes for re-lighting the whole of the premises. The schemes were to be 
designed to give correét illumination in all rooms, on the vertical and horizontal planes, 
and at the same time favourable appearance of the rooms and freedom from glare. The 
light intensity to be aimed at in the Reading Rooms was 11-12 foot candles ; on Bookshelves 
4-6 foot candles. This was late in 1935, but | believe that at the present time higher figures 
are suggested as necessary for good illumination. In the schemes which were submitted 
the wattage varied from 6,660 to 8,060, the highest figure being for a system of indireé 
lighting. The wattage of the existing system was 3,620. 

The Library Committee decided on “ Restlight ” after seeing an installation at another 
library. With the exception of the “ indirect” lighting scheme there was not a great deal 
of difference in the total cost or the running costs involved, so that the suitability of the ty 
of lighting became the determining factor in arriving at a decision. It was felt that the chief 
objects of any form of artificial lighting should be to provide both adequate illumination 
and something akin to natural day light. These two requirements appeared to be bes 
achieved by “ Restlight.” As the colour of “ Restlight” is different from the ordinary 
methods of illumination it was obvious that the wiser course was to re-light the whole build- 
ing at one time, rather than to attempt it piece-meal,and so maintain a continuity of effeé 
and appearance. Since the value of any type of lighting has a definite relation to the colour 
of the wall surfaces, it was also decided to repaint all the rooms at the same time. The advice 
of the “ Restlight ” representative was sought on this subject and he recommended a paint 
approaching primrose for the walls and a flat broken white for the ceilings. This combina- 
tion of the bluish “ Restlight ” and the primrose walls has certainly proved both effeétive 
and attractive, though at first the opinion of the public and the staff was that a “ cold ” effeé& 
had been produced. This opinion changed and the style of lighting is now generally liked. 
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From the change in opinion regarding the suggestion of “‘ coldness ” one is led to think that 
the first opinion was due more to the change from the usual yellowish-white light to the 
softer bluish day light than to actual effect. The general appearance of the rooms is much 
more pleasing in every way. The eliminatioh of glare and the restfulness produced through 
the use of blue glass in the “ Restlight ” fittings makes reading a pleasure both to the eye 
and the mind. One notices too that colour on the bindings of books or in pictures appears 
to retain the same qualities it exhibits in normal daylight so that bright bindings maintain their 
cheerful appearance during the hours when it is necessary to use artificial light. H.C. 


A Note on Accession and Shelf Register Cards 
By E. R. J. Hawkrns, F.L.A. (Senior Cataloguer, Croydon Public Libraries). 


Tue use of accession cards instead of books is no new thing, yet even new libraries which 
have opened recently adhere to the old-fashioned large ledger which soon becomes either 
most inefficiently over-crowded or else breeds a large family of offspring known as appendices. 

The ledger inspires confidence with auditors and insurance companies and a page of 
numbers can be glanced through quickly. (I have not yet wanted to read a whole page of 
accession numbers consecutively). Against this is the size of the volume, the abominable 
muddle caused through scratching out and the amount of time wasted uselessly searching 
through appendices. At Croydon we have recently changed from books to cards for our 
fiction records, but the system outlined below could apply in the main to non-fiétion also. 

Fiétion titles in stock are constantly changing. A large percentage are discarded and 
their numbers are used up annually. In a large and old-standing system this can cause five 
minutes to be wasted searching for a number, a most uneconomical wastage in the case of a 
novel which cost perhaps only three and six. 

The following conditions prevail at Croydon :— 

(i.) Each branch accessions its books with its own sequence of numerals and has an 
initial letter to distinguish it from other branches. 

(ii.) The day’s book issues are arranged in order of accession numbers, experience having 
shown that a plain numerical sequence is the quickest to sort and file. 

(iii.) Fiétion has been given a separate numerical sequence, each number beginning 
with “0” to distinguish it from the non-fiction sequence. Fiction book-cards are 
coloured green, non-fiction are white. 

(iv.) We cater for all branches of the community we serve and, consequently, this involves 
buying a large number of reprints. 

The fourth point means that we cannot waste time on fancy records. It is not worth 
buying a cheap novel if it is going to cost a shilling or two* to put it into circulation. As I 
mentioned above, to keep rapidly changing fiétion records neat and accurate we have changed 
from the ledger to the card for our accession and shelf register records. In prattice, we 

the entries on a blank 5 by 3 card, but I have drawn up a specimen which would meet 
the needs of those requiring ruled cards (Fig. 1). The publishers of this journal print a card 
(Fig. 2) which is reproduced in this issue. The main difference from our own is that there 
is no hole through which to push a rod, and there is no provision for making records of 
replacements. 

(I might add here that there is little, if any, difficulty encountered with lost or misplaced 
cards and the odds are all against losing both accession and register cards and the book 
simultaneously.) 

Our own cards provide for branch letter and number, author, and if we should require 
them for non-fiction, class number on the top line. This enables them to be sorted rapidly 
into numerical, author or class sequence as required. Underneath is the space for the title. 
The other records required are publisher, price, vendor, cost-price and date withdrawn. 


* This is only a generalisation. We have not taken Statistics to estimate administration costs in detail. 
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Branch & Author Class 
Number 
Title 
Date Recd. 
and/or Date 
Publisher Price Vendor Price Invoice No. Withdrawn 
| 
Fig. 1 
Accession No. Class No 
Author 
Title 
Date 
Publisher Price 
Vendor 
Invoice No. and Date 


Fig. 2, 
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The time between date received and date put into circulation is negligible with fiction. 
The date ordered does not matter once the book has arrived, and we have the invoice number. 
The records can be continued on the back of the card if necessary. 

Both the accession and register cards are thin, the former white, the latter a pale buff. 
They are tough enough to stand wear and thin enough for the shelf register card to be done 
as a carbon copy of the typed accession card. 

Particulars of a new addition are typed and a number allotted. The processes that follow 
have been adopted to avoid all temporary records that have to be copied on to the permanent 
ones. 

The accession and register cards are then filed in their respective sequences. When a 
copy of a book is withdrawn from circulation the shelf register card is withdrawn from its 
sequence on receipt of the bookcard from the lending library. The register cards of those 
books to be replaced immediately (which are the majority) are collected together and a list 
is sent to a bookseller. The bundle of cards is kept in an “ on order” drawer under the 
bookseller’s name with a note of the date of order. The cards not immediately dealt with 
or those relating to books temporarily out of print are kept in a “ withdrawn ” sequence. 

The bookcards are kept in an alphabetical file in shelf register order and are either used 
again or re-written when the book is put into circulation. (Our bookcards last longer than 
cheap novels.) Thus the result is that the shelf register records copies in aétual circulation 
and, with the bookcard file, gives a complete record of the copies accredited to the libraries. 

The date of withdrawal is stamped on the register card when it is first removed from the 
file, the date of replacement when the book is received. Alterations of publisher, vendor, 
price, etc., are made on receipt of the book. When the book goes into circulation the shelf 
register card is returned to file. 

If, on rare occasions, we want the life history of a book only the number of which is 
known, we can look up the accession file and refer from there to the shelf register. 

Apart from the time saved by the staff in writing records and bookcards there is a small 
saving in Stationery owing to the absence of withdrawal slips. 

I have no doubt that many other libraries are using a similar sySstem—in which case 
somebody may care to supplement my notes, which do not pretend to go deeply into the 
ageless controversy of book versus card, or into anyone else’s system. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
THe New YEar. 


Your invitation to write again on the verge of a New Year was somewhat Startling. 
Our young coadjutors in this correspondence have chided me so often upon my ponderous 
pre-war views that I have preferred of late to watch their flights rather than to essay new ones 
of my own. But I consent. Sooner or later such a hardened correspondent as I am must 
correspond. The blame be yours! Nevertheless, as a preliminary I wish you all the good 
of this wonderful New Year. To me every year is a sort of miracle. We can always say, 
““ Well, I made a mess of last year, but there are now 365 clean pages of life to be written, 
so here goes ”—or words to that effect. I hope you feel the same, because, so long as we do, 
old age has not enslaved us completely. Read U/ysses—Tennyson’s, not Joyce’s—and resolve ! 

I was led to these reflections by the recent 

Rip VAN WINKLE 
appearances in the L.A. Record and in the Library World of Mr. E. A. Savage. “ Eh,” I 
said to myself in my callow youth, when Mr. Savage called the then L.A. Examinations 
“a farce in five aéts,” “ This man can write!” And thereafter I have conscientiously read 
every word he has written that I ever could meet with, including his Manual of Annotation, 
his Story of Libraries and Book Collecting, his delightful O/d English Libraries, and his all too 


tare articles. He went to Edinburgh and resurrected the public library service there, partly , 
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by a remarkable species of day and night labour combined with such complete self-effacement 
that his name does not appear even on his library notepaper. (That, by the way, is carrying 
the matter too far, because it means that his typist must, or ought to, type his name at the 
foot of his letters, his correspondents being entitled to know who is writing to them). He 
has, however, a clear terse handwriting of his own which does not leave his name in doubt). 
Edinburgh meant a complete withdrawal from personal literary work, except the charming 
brochure he did for the (I think) Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. He became entirely 
the practical organizing librarian, with what effet those who have been to Edinburgh know. 
1 do not forget his years as Honorary Secretary of the Library Association and what that 
burden must have involved, but in those years I do not remember those jeux de p/ume in which 
his is really so apt. They came again with that devastating article, Rake’s Progress 
—in my view the cardinal library article of 1935—with its satire, irony and deep moral back- 
ground. I think he must draw his literary style from Rousseau and from Swift, but maybe 
that is fancy on my part. So he began again, at a time when some librarians begin to prose, 
with the wit and wisdom and the explosive energy of the young man. 

Mr, Savage came into my mind in this way when I contemplated 

THe ALTERING AsPECTS 

of the modern public library which he envisaged in his Library World article on erat i 
Reference and lending stock are to be amalgamated—Mr. W. J. Harris suggested that about 
a quarter-century ago—and the reader may there find the whole subjeét-resources of a library 
in one place. That is scarcely true, of course, because often the best contribution to any 
subjeé is in a book not dealing as a whole with it, or in a quite general book. That is the 
curse of classification as even an amateur of my sort in the subjeét knows. Carried to its 
logical end, all the matter in a library, in book, pamphlet, newspaper, periodical, pictorial 
or plastic (if any) form, will come together; and this dream—for it is a dream—gives the 
Student, or enquirer, everything he wants at one comprehensive examination. Physically 
the close juxtaposition of subjects implied is an impossibility. But Mr. Savage knows that, 
and he understands and practices the necessary compromises as well as anyone. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the great library—I mean the library with 300,000 or more volumes 
—ought gradually to develop into a series of special departments. But this (and here I may 
have misread my author) means the arrangement of the library for the student readers, not 
for the general public, except in its student moods. The ordinary person who merely wants 
“a book ” is to have an apartment of his own with good popular books of all sorts in it. 
These books must be on subjeéts, and the line between the popular and the good (if they 
cannot be interchanged—a most doubtful suggestion) is difficult or impossible to draw in 
all subjects. It follows then that subjeéts are separated even in Mr. Savage’s ideal library. 

There is a case for the abolition or retention of every department of the modern Public 
Library as you of all men know. I was musing in this manner, after having written the 
above, when the Editor of The Library World told me that in a long article in the January 
number a young writer from Liverpool would make a plea for 

THe ABOLITION OF THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 

With my usual sardonic joy in the tilting at our bibliothecal windmills, I enquired a 
little further. 1 know open access has failed and some would like to reinstate the Cotgreave 
indicator ; that the al catalogue takes too much room for any but the biggest libraries ; 
that newsrooms are obsolescent, etc., etc., but—children’s libraries! It was twenty years 
ago, at the L.A. Annual Conference in London, that the profound resolution was passed 
unanimously declaring ‘‘ Library work with children ought to be the foundation of all other 
library work ” (James Duff Brown died three years before, Miss Lythgoe). Twenty years 
is a long time, and the bloom has been rubbed off this and more equally then-scintillating 
resolutions of that seminal Conference. I do not think Miss Lythgoe’s article must be taken 
too seriously, but it does raise certain fundamental points which I want to deal with. 

First, there were no adequate children’s libraries anywhere until after the war, and there 
have been very few until within ten years. Second, a children’s library is where contact 
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with books is made at a time when the reading habit, as distin& from the mere drill of reading, 
is formed. A children’s library which can be described as a dreadful place is not such a 
library at all but one masquerading (as all too many do) under its name. This second point 
is crucial: the reading habit is formed before a child is twelve. Can the teacher form it in 
modern life ? I doubt it very much. Children are now passed through an intensive cultiva- 
tion at school based on the scholarship system; they are crammed with curriculum for an 
examination which shall bring them a secondary school education. Even here, however, 
] noted an examiner’s report to say recently that the children known to use the junior part 
of our public libraries showed the good results of it. Those unfitted for the scholarship 
fattening-pen are classed as “ rubbish” (I had the word from a headmaster of a school in 
which the rubbish was segregated). Where does the glory and beauty of English literature 
come in here ? No—the children’s library is for those very few hours when the child can 
§teal away in body and mind from both sorts of schools and wander in Ransomeland or make 
merry with Christopher Robin and Pooh. We should leave this to the teachers, should we ? 
The poor things have enough on hand already. 
The alternative, we are told, Callimachus, is 


THe ADOLESCENT LIBRARY. 


I know you have toyed with this subje&, and I have been a firm admirer of Mr. Roebuck’s 
work in this direétion at Walthamstow. Every library must surely build up a collection 
with a special eye upon those in their teens ; which in the end means they must havea sufficiency 
of copies of good popular books, and a few thousands of these can, if you like, be segregated 
in a special room, with proper catalogues, guides, etc., and an intelligent librarian to administer 
them ;. and, again, much of this is done, I fancy although | am by no means certain, in several 
towns. But— 
THe THEORY Is WRONG 
of a separate adolescent department for any but the most backward teeners; of that I am 
convinced. But, before I declaim on that I ask you, old friend, to compare your teens and 
mine with the teens of the boys and girls of to-day. Why do they not revel as we did at our 
shelves, for you and | literally did that? Because we took no examination between the 
ages of 14 and 20, although, Heaven knows, I seemed to take dozens afterwards. Thus, 
the longer leisure of the loveliest and most impressionable of our years was our own. We 
read—do you remember ?—the whole of Scott, Tennyson, Dickens, every play of Shakespeare ; 
as well, a little earlier, as the whole of Ballantyne, Verne, Mayne Reid, Talbot Baines Reed, 
Henty, Fenn ; with a plunge into Nansen’s Farthest North, Ruskin’s smaller books at any 
rate, and (when we could get them, for copies were few) the latest Boothby, Hall Caine, 
Anthony Hope, Merriman, and (pearls of owr pearls) Weyman and Conan Doyle. Do you 
remember the coming of Under the Red Robe and the wonder of Napoleon in Uncle Bernae ? 
We get no such thrills to-day. We had no adolescent library, but both you and I, in different 
towns, at 14 had the free run of a well-stocked public library. So, for the real lover of books, 
will it ever be ; we find our own guides. Adequacy in books, not separate rooms, was our 
need and good fortune. 
To-day 
THe Curse oF MATRICULATION 

vitiates all education and is the vulgar enemy of all profundity in literature. Cheap secondary 
schools grind out by the thousand pale anaemic lads whose whole springtime of life has 
been one long crucifixion to some four or five subjeéts prescribed by a giant educational 
interest. Youths who have in very many cases no openings before them in which the special 
Studies for which their joy of life has been destroyed may be developed; and who 
fall therefore into the markets which were in our days exclusively served by boys who left 
school before fourteen or who had never been to school at all. I have told you, Callimachus, 
that in my town a drapery establishment has the impertinence to demand matriculation for 
its assistants. No doubt a knowledge of Latin and quadratic equations expedites the selling 
of ribbons and corsets; but that is really not the reason. ‘‘ We get a better class of girl for 
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the same money” is the correét one. This is what much secondary education is coming, 
has come, to; and the teachers see this as well as we do, and so far are impotent. But— 
and this is my point—you and I have seen the boy and girl at homework; the hours of 
tortured, hopeless grind, day after day, week after week, often at subjects as useless as they 
are cruelly uninteresting and boring. What right has society to exaé this sacrifice of its 
youth ? And we know, having seen, that there is little time or leisure left for books as we 
knew them—the lovely things that open worlds 
Whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
What classics they know, they are forced to know, and hate heartily and understandably 
thereafter. What a school service to literature! 

So, you see, the adolescent of the “ better classes ” does not read much, and when he 
does he has usually passed the matriculation age—is over sixteen. At that age a reader 
considers himself, in my observation, to be adult, and requires the freedom of the adult 
library. His return to the library may be due to the school library, or go back earlier to his 
use of the children’s library ; it is not due to dire& school work. If then he reads a peck 
of rubbish, may it not be due to the revulsion from what he has been compelled to read ? 
No one ever loved a book he was compelled to read ! 

There are the thousands who never receive secondary education ; for these the adolescent 
library may do a great service. Can it be proved however that these would not prefer the 
adult library, if the books were there ? I have insufficient facts to judge ! 

No, Callimachus, there is a case to be made for the amalmagation of all page 
into one, but then the children would be in the way and would have to be excluded in the 
name of peace. Is that desirable? There is no case for the substitution of the adolescent 
for the children’s library. For, until the whole order of education is changed, until teaching 
Staffs are doubled, and every school has a library and its own librarian (not Miss Lythgoe’s 
visiting one) the great introduction of the child to the world of books must be through the 
children’s library ; but it must be a real children’s library and not the caricature that Miss 
Lythgoe so wisely condemns. 

Finally, my Callimachus, why is it that the towns which have the most active children’s 
libraries have most funds for library work as a whole ? Because the best appeal to all grown- 
ups is through their children. 

May the New Year be good to you, and so— 

Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p.] 


The Fourth Edition of Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers’ 

“INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION ” 
being out of print, Messrs. Grafton and Co. announce the Fifth Edition 
in preparation. They hope to publish it during the Spring of 1938. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S GLOSSARY: 


Terms Used in Library Practice 


By L. MONTAGUE HARROD, Fellow (by Honours Diploma) 
of the Library Association, Chief Librarian of 
Mitcham Public Library 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 176. 6s. Od. net 
SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Librarians have long felt the need of a handbook giving concise and accurate 
definitions of the specialised words and phrases which they have occasion to 
use in their work. Owing to the rapid development in library practice, 
many new terms have come into use, and up to the present there has been 
no comprehensive and up-to-date work to which librarians could turn for 
reference. The fact that Library terminology is to have a place in the new 
Library Association Syllabus, makes this volume even more timely. It 
includes various aspects of book-production, palaeography, the archive 
sciences and allied subjects. The value of the glossary is greatly enhanced 
by appendices giving under each main subject all the relevant terms defined. 
The handbook, therefore, will be indispensable, not only to students 
and prospective candidates for the Library Profession, but also to the 
Public, University, School and County Librarians. 


SPECIMEN ENTRIES 

ALBERTYPE. A process of making pictures with a gelatine-covered plate, 
the printing being a variety of photogravure. United Typothetae. 

ALCOVE. A recess formed by placing two presses at right angles to a wall, 
and touching it at one end. 

ALCOVE MARK. In an old library, the mark used to indicate in which 
alcove any particular book may be found. Books in such libraries are 
arranged according to location and not classification. See FixED LOCATION. 


ALDINE (ITALIAN) STYLE. Ornaments of solid face without any 
shading whatever, used by Aldus and other early Italian printers. The 
ornaments are Arabic in character, and are suitable for early printed books. 


ALL ALONG. The method of sewing by hand the sections (usually on 
cords or tapes) of a book, when the thread goes “ all along ” or from 
kettle-stitch to kettle-stitch inside the fold of each section. Also used to 
describe machine book-sewing when each section is sewn with the full 
number of stitches. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. A phrase placed in a book usually on the 
back of the title page, signifying that the copyright is reserved, and 
that proceedings will be taken against any person doing anything which 
infringes that copyright. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
LONDON, W.C.! 
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Personal News 


Miss V. M. Carruthers, B.A., Diploma of 
the University of London School of Librarian- 
ship, Assistant Librarian, The Polytechnic 
Library, W.1., to be Children’s Librarian, Mile 
End Library, Stepney Public Libraries. 

Miss J. R. Franks, B.A., Diploma of the 
University of London School of Librarian- 
ship, Assistant, The Library, University College, 
Hull, to be Assistant Librarian, The Poly- 
technic Library, W.1. 

Miss G. Hunt, Children’s Librarian, East 
Ham, who is exchanging posts with Miss 
L. E. Taylor, Children’s Librarian of Johannes- 
burg, for 12 months, will be taking up her 
post at Johannesburg on April 26th next. 
Miss Taylor will be arriving in England on 
May 6th. 

Miss N. S. Mann, B.A., aged 22, appointed 
Assistant, Wood Green Public Library. 


In the series of talks on Readers and Read- 
ing, broadcast from the WeSstern Region of 
the B.B.C., Mr. James Ross, City Librarian of 
Bristol, discussed with Mr. T. R. Barnes, a 
literary critic, the subjeét of “ How people 
get their books.” The talk was broadcast on 
December 7th. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Liprary Worip would be glad if 


Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

first of each month.| 

BOURNEMOUTH.—The Oétober number 
of the Quarterly Record gives a good list of 
additions. The illustrations are topographical 
views from lithographs of Benjamin Ferrey. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT. — Two type- 
written pamphlets from Burton-upon-Trent 
will prove attractive to junior readers. The 
first, “ History in Stories,” is a guide to some 
historical novels, and the second, “ New 
Books,” is a good list of the latest additions. 
The Bulletin for December contains a good list 
of non-fiction recently added to the library. 


CHELMSFORD.—We welcome the latest 
addition to library Bulletins. The Che/msford 


Reader is well printed, on excellent paper, and 
particulars of additions and the different ser- 


vices the library can offer are dealt with in a 
pleasing manner. 


CHESTERFIELD.—A leaflet on new child- 
ren’s books with the title “‘ For Your Delight ” 
is to hand. A leaflet showing additions 
for December is also issued. 


COVENTRY. — The Coventry Public 
Libraries’ Bookshelf for November-December 
contains a continuation of the articles dealing 
with Yearbooks of special interest. The list of - 
additions is as usual a full one. A list of books 
on “ Health and Fitness ” has just been issued. 


CROYDON.—Librarians will be interested 
in the memoir in The Readers’ Index of the 
late Mr. Alderman Henry Keatley Moore, 
who gave such fine service on the Croydon 
Public Libraries Committee. 


EAST HAM.—The East Ham Libraries 
Committee have accepted the tender of the 
Borough Engineer of {£3,111 for extensions 
and alterations to the Manor Park Branch 
Library. 

HALIFAX. — Articles on Disraeli and 
Corbett as well as the usual list of additions 
are given in the November Readers’ Guide. 


HEREFORDSHIRE.—Another very well 
produced and authoritative list is to hand from 
the Herefordshire County Libraries. This 
deals with ‘ Earth and Sky,” and covers 
natural science including nature ‘Study, 
botany, zoology, etc. 


ISLINGTON.—A seleé& list of books on 
maternity and child welfare has been issued. 


LEEDS.—" Why Die Before Your Time?” 
is the Startling title of a list of books on health 
and physical fitness just published. From the 
same library comes an interesting list of Year- 
books. 


LOWESTOFT.—Congratulations to the 
Librarian on a most interesting and well 
arranged Bulletin. The November-December 
issue is the first we have seen; we look for- 
ward to others, as it is in the first rank of such 
publications. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The Oétober issue 
of the Book Lift and Bulletin gives a good 
selection of new additions. It is a pity there 
are so many advertisements. 
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MIDDLESEX .—In the new issue of Books 
for All, the magazine of the Middlesex 
County Libraries, an account, with an illustra- 
tion, is given of the new library recently 
opened at Ruislip, in an adapted barn. The 
library is a very pleasant room, the old beams 
giving a pleasing effect. 


PADDINGTON.—November New Books 
is a handy leaflet giving titles of latest additions 
to the libraries, and a small folder gives a 
selection for Christmas reading. 


ROTHERHAM send us a Book List for 
December showing additions to the Lending 
Library. 


RUGBY.—New Books contains a list of 
acquisitions with excellent annotations. 


SHEFFIELD. — From Sheffield Public 
Libraries comes the fullest list we have yet 
seen on “ The Spanish Tragedy.” The head- 
ings are distinctive and it will prove very 
popular we are sure. 


The Lecture Season, 1937-8 
(Continued.) 
By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


|For the purposes of Review, etc., THe Liprary 
Wor.p will be pleased to receive any information 
and data relating to Lectures.| 


Dennis WHEATLEY, whose handsome features 
look out from the frontispiece of the current 
le&ture booklet issued by the Swinton and 
Pendlebury Public Libraries, opened a really 
admirable programme of lectures and winter 
activities in Oétober last with “ Black Magic 
Through the Ages.” Those who attended at 
the Town Hall, Pendlebury, on November 
24th, 1937, had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing “ Uncle Harry ” (Mr. Harry Hopewell) 
of the B.B.C. when he leétured on ‘“‘ The Magic 
of Schubert” and sang several of the great 
composer’s delightful songs by way of illus- 
tration. (This type of leéture-recital provides 
a very pleasant and necessary change hen the 
usual slide-illustrated le€ture and could be 
introduced with advantage into the pro- 
gtammes of many other public libraries.) The 
annual lecture by the Rev. John Clayton is 


THE 


PUBLIC [.IBRARY 


ITS HISTORY, ORGANIZATION AND 
FUNCTIONS 


by Eric Leyland, F.L.A. 


This book is strongly recommended to Library 
Assistants stud ving for the Elementary Examinations 
of the Library Association and to all who wish to 
obtain a library post. It contains a fascinating 
account of the gradual growth and development of the 
libraries in this country and of the significant in- 
novations which are being made by progressive 
librarians to-day. In addition, those who administer 
small libraries attached to clubs, etc., will be greatly 
helped by the information on organization, cata- 
loguing and classification which it provides. 
“ ... . of value to any student who has to rely on 
the public libraries for the books be may need.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 


Crown 8v0. 114 pages. 35. 6d. net. 
PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


always an eagerly anticipated event in Swinton 
and Pendlebury. This time, on December 
8th, 1937, he delighted his audience with 
“The Wonders of Ancient Egypt.” A 
splendid centenary tribute to the genius of 
Irving was paid by Mr. J. G. Birkby on 
December 15th, 1937, when he gave “ Henry 
Irving and the Lyceum.” The first leéture 
of the new year is entitled ‘“ The Land of 
Christmas Trees.” The leéturer is Mr. 
Frederick Cowles who will, with word and 
lantern pictures, transport his audience to 
Bavaria—land of fairy castles, majestic moun- 
tains, pine forests, picturesque peasants and 
the Passion Play. Valentine, another popular 
author, will follow a week later with “‘ The 
Old Inns of Dickens,” and on February 16th 
a real treat is in store for the art lovers. On 
this date the curator of the Platt Fields and 
The Queen’s Park Art Galleries, Mr. S. D. 
Cleveland, is due to deliver an illustrated 


| Jeéture entitled ‘‘ The Glories of Italian Art.” 
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“ The Vision of John Keats,” a lecture-recital 
by Mr. James Norbury, the journalist and 
critic whose extensive knowledge of literature 
and authors is the envy of many librarians, 
is scheduled for March 2nd. In addition to 
several other interesting lectures, the pro- 
gramme includes a number of play readings 
and dramatic performances by the Guild of 
Library Players. Admission to the Stage 
performances—** The Late Christopher Bean,” 
adapted from the French by Emlyn Williams, 
and “ Captain Banner,” by George Preedy— 
is free, a collection being taken to help defray 
the costs of production. This remarkably 
fine programme of lectures, readings and 
plays has been made possible in part by 
financial assistance granted by the Trustees 
of the Ogden Trust, and while the Public 
Libraries of Swinton and Pendlebury display 
such initiative and expend such great care 
upon this branch of their extension work it 
is probable that the Trustees will consider 
their assistance fully justified. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Most of the principal 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (fourteen lines) 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BourNemMoutH Municipal Libraries. Annual 
Report, 1936-1937. Borough Librarian, D. 
Sievewright Young, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated), 120,000. Income from Rate, 
£14,860. Stock: Lending, 19,669; Ref- 
erence, 12,038; Music, 4,700; Branches, 
54,751. Additions, 16,262. Withdrawals, 
16,160. Issues: Lending, 218,094; Ref- 
erence, 59,566; Music, 4,632; Branches, 
1,001,532; Schools, 88,649. Borrowers, 
37,270; extra tickets, 24,349. Branches, 6. 

Good progress was made in ype oem | all depart- 
ments and aétivities in the year just closed. The per- 
centage of population who are registered as readers 
Stands at the very high figure of 31. The issue of books 
other than fiétion was the highest on record. Con- 
siderable increases have been made in the colleétion of 
material relating to the locality, and so great was the 
public interest in the local views displayed at the 
Central Library that a permanent exhibition of over 
100 is being maintained. The Reading Rooms at the 
Central Library were reorganized and provision has 
now been made for readers to be seated at newspaper 
Stands. The Lending departments at two of the branch 
libraries have been rearranged and improved. The 
Committee are considering measures to improve and 
enlarge the Central Reference Library which at present 
is definitely not large enough to provide adequate 
reading facilities. The union catalogue of the whole 
of the library sytem was completed during the year. 
Finssury Public Libraries.—Report of the 

Borough Librarian for the year ending 
March 31st, 1937. Librarian, 
William G. Wilding. Population (1931), 
69,888. Income from Rate, £5,559. Stock : 
Lending, 33,168; Junior, 4,253; Refer- 
ence, 9,498; Branch, 5,785; Schools, 
1,300. Additions, 5,347. Withdrawals, 
2,244. Issues: Lending, 200,033; Junior, 
28,577; Reference, 46,488; Junior Ref- 
erence, 3,619; Branch, 102,464; Schools, 
16,012. Borrowers, 9,663. 1 Branch. 

The year under review saw another record eStab- 
lished. The total circulation was the highest recorded 
in the history of the libraries. This pleasing climax 
to a year of hard work is no doubt the outcome of the 
progressive policy of the Libraries Committee, who 
have in the past two years opened a branch library ; 
eStablished school libraries, and, in the year just closed, 
adopted the Dickman system in the Central Lending 
Library. Pioneers of the open-access syStem, Finsbury 
are the first Metropolitan Borough to introduce the 
new method of book issue. After a probationary 
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period of six months, the system has been permanently 
eStablished. The issue of books under = new idea 
was increased by 42,760 when compared with the 
prev ious year. The aggregate circulation showed an 
increase of 77,625. The aétivities of the branch library 
are already greatly hampered by the unsuitability of 
the premises and suggestions for the extension of the 
building are being put forward. The school libraries 
are settling down to Steady satisfa€tory work after the 
first great rush to sample the new enterprise by. the 
children. 


Leeps Public Libraries. Annual Report, 
1936-1937. City Librarian, R. J. Gordon, 
Hon.M.A., F.L.A. Population, 487,200. 
Rate, 3. 159d. Income from Rate, £43,295. 
Stock: Lending, js1,052; Circulating 
Department, 50,246; Reference, 120,054; 
Commercial and Technical Library, 17,938 ; 
Branches, 154,475. Additions, 30,224. 
Withdrawals, 20,734. Issues: Central 
Lending, 503,666; Reference, 89,121; Com- 
mercial and Technical, 26,509; Branches, 
2,847,157; Juvenile reading rooms, 188,103; 
Newsrooms, 7,327. Borrowers’ tickets in 
force, 149,230. Branches, 22. 


A very successful year’s work was accomplished’ 
and the Committee are quite satisfied with the manner 
in which the service is functioning. The book circula- 
tion approached 3} millions, but was slightly below 
that of the year previous. An examination of the tables 
of issues shows that while half the libraries returned 
increased circulation, the other half showed decreases. 
Each of the evening branches were more widely used 
than ever, and it was found necessary to open on extra 
evenings in some cases. One new evening branch was 
established during the year. Plans for a new branch 
library at Cross Gates have been approved and building 
will be commenced this year. When completed this 
will be the largest branch library in the system and will 
serve a population of between 50 and 60,000. It has 
been decided to undertake the task, which will take many 
years of heavy work to complete, of re-cataloguing the 
Reference Library. Extra Staff are to be appointed for 
this purpose. The City Librarian, Mr. R. J. Gordon, 
has been honoured by the Leeds University with the 
degree of Master of Arts. 


SHEFFIELD City Libraries—8oth Annual 
Report, 1936-1937. City Librarian, J. P. 
Lamb. Population, 518,200. Income from 
Rate, £45,815. Stock: Lending, 48,342 ; 
Reference, 52,634; Commercial and Science 
and Technology Libraries, 18,261 ; 
Branches, 153,589; Schools, 5,739. Addi- 
tions, 34,193. Issues: Central Lending, 


646,330; Reference, 87,019; Commercial 
and Science and Technology Libraries, 
44,126; Branches, 


1,708,875 ; Schools, 


LAMPLOUGH RESTLIGHT 


RESTLIGHT is the LIGHT you 


need for your library. 


RESTLIGHT is glareless, prevents 
eye-strain and visual fatigue. 


RESTLIGHT is the next best 
thing to DAYLIGHT for general 
and local lighting. 


eccce 
Details from 


RESTLIGHT LTD. 


16, DOUGHTY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


85,875 ; Blind 6,444. Borrowers, 105,235. 
extra tickets, 62,671. Branches, 10. 


Over two and a half million books were circulated 
during the past year, and this is regarded as a satisfactory 
output for a system of 11 libraries. The distribution 
of these libraries, however, still leaves large groups of 
population in new housing distri€ts, and in parts of the 
city, beyond the range of the service. The needs of 
one distri€ét, at least, are receiving attention, for the 
City Council have approved the expenditure .or the 
eretion of a branch library to serve the Manor- 
Arbourthorne area. The attraction of the new Central 
building was mainly responsible for the huge circula- 
tion of 777,475 books from there during the year, a 
figure which exceeds the total issue from the whole of 
the service in 1920-21. This increased popularity of 
the Central Library, together with the improvement in 
employment and the re-housing following slum 
clearance, all had an adverse effeét on the circulation 
from the branch libraries. Apart from the good work 
at the Central just noted, the school libraries and child- 
ren’s departments generally were the most successful 
activities of the year. The re-organisation of the 
Sheffield Colleétion was completed and all books and 
manuscripts are now readily available for readers. Over 
600 additions were made to the Colletion in the year 
The “ Sheffield Book Week,” organised jointly 
sub-committee of the Libraries Committee, the National 
Book Council and the Sheffield Book Trade, with the 
obje& of Stimulating reading and book buying in the 
city, was a pronounced success. 
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The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
wes unique. Its purpose is not only to 
xing together cach month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

Anson (Sir W. R.) Principles of the Law of 

Contraét. Ed. 18. 1937. O.U.P. 15s. 

The last revision of this book was in 1929 and 
since that date the Law Revision Committee have made 
several important recommendations affecting the law 
of contraét and these recommendations are noted in 
this new edition. The Law Reform As have already 
implemented some of the proposals, chief of which 
concern the law relating to interest on debts and the 
many anomalics that entered into the law on the 
contractual capacity of marricd women. On _ these 
subjeéts the text has been completely rewritten. 
Descu (C. H.) Metallography. Ed. 4. 1937. 

Longmans, Green. 21s. 

Originally published in 1910 and last revised in 
1922. There has been considerable and drastic revision 
of the whole text complete with the complete re-writing 
of many of the chapters. The genuine arrangement of 
the earlier editions has been retained although numerous 
new topics have been introduced. 

Pye (D. R.) The Internal Combustion Engine. 
Vol. 1. Ed.2z. 1937. O.U.P. 135s. 

The principal changes to the text of 1931 are in 
the chapter on Detonation that has been very largely re- 
written in the light of modern research and in the 
section on Specific Heats, etc., in which the numerical 
quantities have been entirely revised. There has also 
been considerable revision of the calculations and new 
material on non-volatile liquid fuels has been added. 


RE REVIEWS. 


We have received three letters objecting to 
the brevity of our review of Phillips’ Primer of 
Classification. Our correspondents may be 
assured that no hostility to the book was 
contemplated by us or by our reviewer. We 
have only a certain space for such reviews, 
and our correspondents will understand that 
if we allowed discussion on every review we 
publish, there would be no end to the matter. 
The main point of the book as it appeared to 
us was its inexpensive character, which brought 
it within the range of every library assistant. 


Book-Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Arr Prices Current. A Record of Sale Prices 
at the Principal London and other Auction 
Rooms, September, 1936, to July, 1937, 
Vol. XVI., New Series. Art Trade Press, 
£3 35. net. 

This work is indispensable to all who are interested 
in the Art Sales. As in previous years, the Editor has 
kept to the same arrangement as that adopted in 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters. That is to say that every 
artist and engraver is placed under his surname with 
a cross reference from assumed names. With regard 
to foreign prices, these continue to show a remarkable 
fluétuation in exchange values and the plan adopted in 
Volume XV. has been retained, /.¢., that of putting the 
rate of exchanye at the date of the foreign sale. The 
work is divided into two main seétions, Part A which 
refers to the sale records of Pictures, Drawings and 
Miniatures, and Part B which deals with Engravings 
and Etchings. There is a preliminary list of the sales, 
Librarians who have not got a complete run of this 
work will find a list of the earlier volumes available on 
page xxi. 

Gossop (R. P.) Book Illustration. A Review 
of the Art as it is to-day. The Seventh Dent 
Memorial Leéture delivered at the London 
School of Printing on Otober, 1937. 
With a Foreword by Hugh R. Dent. Dent. 


1s. 6d. net. 

Another title in the usefu! little series of Dent 
Memorial Leétures. Illustration is often a necessary 
part of books, and is even more often a very desirable 
adjuné& to the text. “It is,”’ says the author, “ the 
foundation of the fine arts.’’ This booklet should appeal 
to thousands of readers. 


Ke.ey (Grace O.) The Classification of Books. 
An Inquiry into its Usefulness to the 


Reader. New York, H. W. Wilson. $1.73. 
This is a book on Classification which is different 
from the many which have recently appeared on the 
market. It is written from the readers’ point of view. 
The work is not intended to be a Study of the technique 
of Classification as such, but the author reviews the 
problems which lie before the reader who uses the 
books and the librarian who classifies them, thus bring- 
ing the two sides of the work more into line. The point 
at issue is to make the finding of desired material as 
simple as possible. Not only does this improve the 
quality of library service but it induces the reader to 
Study his subjeét under the most favourable conditions, 
Interesting seétions deal with The Classification of 
Books in America with Some Historical Background ; 
The Subje&-Approach to Books; How Systematic 
Classification Works and the Distribution of Titles 
Under Specific Subjeéts in the Diétionary Catalogue. 
There is a comprehensive appendix and an excellent 
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bibliography. Librarians will welcome the work for its 
elaboration of new points of view. 


Raney (M. Llewellyn, Editor) Microphoto- 
graphy for Libraries, 1937. Papers Presented 
at the Microphotography Symposium at the 
1937 Conference of the American Library 
Association, Chicago, A.L.A. (Nottingham, 
Woolston Book Co.). $2.00. 

The work on microphotography and the pro- 
du@tion of microfilms of otherwise inaccessible items 
is proceeding at a great pace in America. This 
colleétion of —_— contains all the latest information, 
and should be of the greatest value to all those who wish 
to keep abreast of the newest development in library 
practice. 


GENERAL. 


Becker (S. William) Ten Million Americans 
Have It. Lippincott. 6s. net. 

A work intended to educate the general reader 

in the various aspeéts of an important health problem. 


Berti (C. H.) For Pleasure. Illus. Australia, 
Angus & Robertson ; (London, Australian 


Book Co.). 8s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant account of a leisurely journey which 
the author made from Australia to China and Japan, 
and back. Things great and small attraéted him equally, 
and he has noted and commented on them with an a’ 
pen. There are numerous illustrations from photo- 


BouLeNGER (E. G.) World Natural History. 
With an Introduétion by H. G. Wells. Illus. 


Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

In his interesting introduétion, Mr. H. G. Wells 
recalls the part which such books as Wood’s Naéwral 
Hiffory and Goldsmith’s Natural Hiffory played in his 
development as a child, and congratulates the younger 
generation on having this fine work to play a similar 
part for them. animal kingdom is carefully 
described, arranged under various orders. There are 
150 photographs and numerous line illustrations in the 
text. A conde work, issued at a low price. 


Brooke (Iris) A History of English Costume. 
Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Brooke, who has already written a number 
of books on costume of different periods, has provided 
some three hundred drawings to this, her latest volume. 
It is an excellent account in short form of the subjeé. 
ModeSstly the author writes that the contents “ should 
be Studied purely in the light of a skeleton of costume— 
if such a term can be used in conjunétion with that 
which covers the skeleton.” Will be appreciated by 
the Student as well as by the general reader. 


Brown (F. Martin) America’s Yesterday. 
Illus. Lippincott. 15s. net. 

A work dealing in a very interesting manner with 

American Antiquities. There are good seétions on the 

Aztec, Maya and Inca civilizations, The author is a 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


FOR LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Features of W. H. Smith & Son’s 

Library Bindings : 

*% W. H. Smith & Son bind in CLOTH, 

BUCKRAM or LEATHER 

% Use of double boards provides ex- 

ceptional strength. 

% Winterbottom’s Patent Linen finish 

Art Vellum is used for cloth bindings 

and also for sides of } Niger. 

w Every leaf is guarded and the end 

sections specially strengthened. 

% Gold lettering on spine is in semi- 

facsimile publishers’ style. 

PRICES: } Niger, 4/6 per volume ; 

Library Buckram, 4/— per volume ; Winter- 

bottom’s Cloth, 3/9 per volume 


10% DISCOUNT TO PUBLIC 
and COUNTY LIBRARIES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Library Department (Sales Section 
Library Showroom (Entrance “B’ 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON W.C.2 
Tel. HOLborn 4343 


le@turer in American Archeology at Colorado College 
and in his last chapter he usefully summarises his 
Studies. The illustrations are also very helpful. 


HouGu (S. C.) Death Duties and Probate 
Practice. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 


An introduétory handbook for those who have no 
previous knowledge of the workings of the law with 
regard to probate and death duties. The author deals 
competently and clearly with the elements of the laws 
of trusts and wills, apportionments, probate praé¢tice, 
eState and legacy duties. Appendices contain tables and 
excerpts from Statutes and a seétion on foreign death 
duties and praétice. 


Howe (R. L.) Ecstasy. Blackwell. 1os. 6d. net. 


The author has colleéted together gems of litera- 
ture that he has come across in a lifetime of reading 
which have roused in him a feeling of ecStasy. He has 
put them together interspersed with his own account 
of country scenes and fond memories. 


Imam (Syed Mehdi) The Poetry of the In- 
visible. An Interpretation of the Major 
English Poets from Keats to Bridges. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

The ability to forget the distin@ion between 
corporeal and spiritual and to achieve that state of 
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consciousness in which “ the Ego is aware of its kin- 
ship with all being” is most marked in the Oriental 
races, The author has used this ability to consider the 
work of ten English poets. They do not all yield equally 
well to his treatment, but it is interesting to note that 
those works which are considered most difficult to 
interpret by our Standards of criticism, are those with 
which he is most successful. 


LAUGHLIN (S. B., Editor) Beyond Dilemmas. 
Quakers Look at Life. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


A notable symposium in which various prominent 
American Quakers look at many problems from the 
Quaker standpoint. Crime, pacifism, economics, the 
relation of the individual to the State, and the Quaker’s 
conception of God, are among the subjeéts dealt with. 


Lee (Jonathan) The Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


This story of the wreck of the East Indiaman, 
The Grosvenor, off the coast of Africa, is founded largely 
on fa&. The main portion of the book relates the 
extraordinary hardships which the surviving members 
of the shipwreck underwent on their long trek through 
the wilds of Zululand, along the barren coast, and so 
down into Cape Town. The journey, the Captain had 
told them, would only take 16 days; aétually it took 
them 117. The author has used his material well and 
where evidence is lackirig has taétfully drawn upon his 
imagination. 


LippMAN (Walter) The Good Society. Allen 
& Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lippman is what might be called a “ liberal 
philosopher.” He does not see the way out of the 
world’s problems in any of the systems at present in 
vogue. He therefore has set himself to construé a 
theory of liberalism which he thinks will be the eventual 
system of government under which man mutt live. 


LupwiG (Emil) Cleopatra. The Story of a 
Queen. Translated by Bernard Miall. Illus. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is Ludwig’s first biography of a woman and 
it is, as he himself calls it, “‘ a novelist’s history.” In 
his usual dramatic manner he recaptures the thrill of 
the high lights of the career of the great queen. As he 
has not been able to rely on the letters and papers left 
by his subjeét, he has been able to indulge freely in the 
type of speculation at which he is an adept. The 
illustrations of Cleopatra, Antony, Julius Caesar and 
O€tavian are from old butts. 


MaAsstInGHAM (H. J.) Cotswold Country. <A 
Survey of Limestone England from the 
Dorset Coast to Lincolnshire. Illus. from 
photographs. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to the same author’s Eng/ish 
, the chalk area, He seems equally at home in 


dealing with the limestone distriét which Stretches from 

the Dorset coast to Lincolnshire. There are plenty of 

fine illustrations. 

Mirai (Agnes M.) Easy Ways of Weaving. 
Including Seagrass Seating and Bead-Weavy- 
ing. Illus. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Number two of The Woman’s Magazine Hand- 
books. Darning and card-weaving, braid-loom and 
roller loom weaving, seagrass and bead-weaving are all 
carefully dealt with. There are also notes on the teach- 
ing of weaving and a sele& bibliography. 

Morrram (V. H.) and Raptorr (Ellen M.) 
Food Tables. E. Arnold. 5s. net. 

A series of praétical tables giving the protein, fat, 
carbohydrate, calcium, phosphorus and iron content of 
various common foods. These tables should be of 
great service to practical dietitians in their work. 


QUENNELL (Peter) Victorian Panorama. A 
Survey of Life and Fashion from Con- 
temporary Photographs. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This colleétion of photographs of the Viéorian 
age throws a new and unexpe light on the subje&, 
After a short history of the discovery of photography 
the author goes on to discuss various aspects of 
Viétorian life. The book is illustrated by the photo- 
graphs of Oavius Hill, Mrs. Cameron, Fox-Talbot and 
others. 

Scort (Madeleine) So I’m a Diabetic ? Illus. 
Australia, Angus & Robertson; (London, 


Australian Book Co.). 3s. 6d. net. 

The author has worked for five years among 
diabetics and her handbook contains nearly all the 
patient needs to know about dicting. 
Setrie (Edith) My Editor Says... 

2s. 6d. net. 

This personal account of what to do and what to 
avoid in Fleet Street has been compiled by the lady 
secretary of one who knew. Wonderful how much a 
lady secretary can pick up this way, and here it is 
transcribed for the benefit of hundreds of would-be 
journalists who are looking for just these practical tips ! 
SmirH (Donald) Woodwork. An Introductory 

Historical Survey. Illus. Batsford. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The author gives a historical background to the 
work done in school workshops and traces the evolution 
of various pieces of furniture ; the chair, the table, the 
bed, or the chest. It is excellently illustrated and is the 
first of a projected series of “‘ Praétical Craftwork 
Readers.” 

Tuomas (Rev. E. E.) The Political Aspe& of 
Religious Development. Unicorn Press. 
ros. 6d. net. 

A timely book, in view of the confli@ between 
religious and political ideologies, which is taking place 
in many countries to-day. The author endeavours to 
show how the varying forms which religion has 
assumed have been conditioned by the variation of 
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political ideals. He also examines the eternal Ea un- 
changing aspects of religion and points out the ju: 

tion of religion and its task of permeating and (itiding 

up our lives. 


WutrEHEAD (Harold) The Administration of 
Marketing and Selling. Pitman. 15s. net. 
The author has written with his eye on the appro- 
riate syllabuses of various bodies, particularly the 
oe of Industrial Administration. His work will 
serve as a text-book for those who are studying for the 
examinations of such bodies, but it is more than a mere 
text-book, and business administrators will find in it 
a comprehensive though not too detailed pi€ture of 
the problems of marketing and the place it should take 
in the life of a business. 


(Charles) Henry VII. Barker. 


10S. net. 

The author has the knack of writing historical 
biography in an entertaining Style which makes his 
work as readable as a novel. In Henry VII., as boy, as 
king, as first of the great line of Tudors, he ‘has an im- 

rtant subje& and well he treats it. His ‘summary of 

Hen enry’s reign is Stated in but a few words, “* The future 

history of Henry divides itself, in subje&, into the wars 

at home and p howe , that he did not want, and the 
marriages and that he did.” A study worthy 
of a place on the library shelves. 

YauuDA (Joseph) This Democracy. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood. Pitman. $s. net. 

The problems raised and the theories advanced in 
this thought-provoking book are too large and numer- 
ous to be dealt with in a short review. It is sufficient to 
say that they should be seriously considered by all those 

are interested in politics and sociology. 


FICTION. 


Corsetr (James) Murder While You Wait. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A most'sensational Story Starting with the murder 
of Mr. Reginald Harcourt, M.P., and followed by 
numerous others at first seemingly unrelated but 
eventually revealed to all be the work of the mySterious 
M.W.Y.W. However, “the crime scientist” tracks 
him down in time for the end of this readable thriller. 


CROWNFIELD (Gertrude) The Decree. Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. net. 
An historical novel of the period of Vitale Michieli 
IL., Doge of Venice, in the twelfth century. The hero 
and heroine are a young monk and a Doge’s daughter 
and against the vivid background of the period they 
play out their brief and tragic scene. A moving story 
which never Strikes a false note. 
Davison (G.) Murder in a Muffler, or Dead 
Man’s Farm. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The tale of the terrible events which happened on 
a certain coronation day and how a greater disaster was 
averted by the courage of a young policeman. A thrill- 
ro yarn, well up to the standard o } we author’s previous 


DunAMeEL (Georges) The Pasquier Chronicles. 
Translated by Beatrice de Holthoir. Dent. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Here we have perhaps the most ambitious of 
Duhamel’s work, consisting as it does of five books on 
one family. Three of these have already appeared in 
separate form, the first, second and third books having 
been published in 1935. Books IV. and V. appear - 
the first time in this portmanteau volume. Boo 
“News from Havre,” deals with the childhood > 
Laurent Pasquier at the time when the Pasquier family 
was expeGting a legacy; Book II., “‘ Caged Beasts,” 
deals with his boyhood ; Book IIL, “ In Sight of the 
Promised Land,” with his years as a medical student ; 
Book IV., “ St. John’s Eve,” with his unhappy love 
affairs ; and Book V., “The House in the Desert 
deals with an experiment in communal living and work- 
ing in Paris. Duhamel is compared with our own 
Dickens and the volume has been poe as the Evening 
Standard Book of the Month. The translation by 
Beatrice de Holthoir is admirable. 


Hitt (Grace Livingston) Mystery Flowers. 


Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 
This story is a variant of the old theme ; a cruel 
stepmother alienates a father’s love from his daughter, 
but her sorrow is healed by a friend, Gordon, who 
keeps guardianship over her in trouble and danger. 
Hixtt (Grace Livingston) White Orchids. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 
milla ChryStie is a quiet, somewhat old-fashioned 
girl with high ideals, and when a handsome young 
man gives her some expensive white orchids she cannot 
believe that his intentions are above board. It is true 
that when he bought the flowers he did not at first 
intend to bestow them on Camilla. But in due time he 
finds out that she is the one most deserving of them. 
Krymov (V.) End of the Imp. A Novel. 
Translated from the Russian by Malcolm 
Burr. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Arseny, refugee from revolutionary Russia, en- 
deavours to build up a new life in Paris with Glasha, 
whose death leaves him at a loose end until he finds 
himself again with Zoya. Then the Demon of Doubt, 
the Imp of the title, is exorcised for ever. 

MARQUAND (John P.) Thank You Mr. Moto. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A clever story laid in Peking with a mysterious 
background of Chinese and Japanese intrigue. The 
half-orientalised American, Tom Nelson, whose motto 
is that nothing matters, comes up against adventures 
that matter a great deal, especially to Eleanor Joyce 
who has been sent to Peking on the dangerous mission 
of purchasing a of enormous value. The 
inscrutable Japanese, Moto, has a fine role to play 
and his part keeps the reader guessing to the end. 
RowLanD (John) Dangerous Company. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Stericker Starts on a quiet journey to the West of 
England when he is disturbed by the hurried entry into 
his railway compartment of a small Greek, named 
Gabetus. From that moment grim tragedy and excite- 
ment dog his footsteps 
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on which he writes, ““ My job was done—I had smashed 

the gang.” What a thei ler we have here ! 

Seccar (R. J. B.) The Macnabs Rampant. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Archie Macnab of Taymouth wins a fortune in a 
football] pool and goes with his brother George on a 
pleasure tour to Edinburgh, London and Paris. He 
spends money right and left and meets a charming 
cousin. It is all most entertaining, and the manner in 
which the brothers free themselves of the possessive 
Miss Merrie is a comedy in itself. 

Wetts (Carolyn) The Radio Studio Murder. 
A Fleming Stone Detective Novel. Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Laurence Haviland falls dead in front of the micro- 
phone. His Aunt Amelia sends for Fleming Stone. The 
great detective is hard put to it to find out the origin of 
the myStery, but after losing another viétim he gets 
some good old clues. Fleming Stone never fails at the 
last ! 


JUVENILE. 


BrunuorF (Jean de) Babar’s Friend Zephir. 
Illus. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

From end-paper to end-paper, on which appear 
Strings of silver-grey elephants with a bright yellow 
background, this is a delightful picture book. Kin 
Babar’s monkey friend has a wonderful holiday an 
meets with many Strange animals. The drawing and 
colouring of the illustrations fascinate the eye. 

Enock (Esther E.) Twelve Brave Boys. Illus. 
Pickering. 1s. net. 

No. 4 in the Twelve Persons Series. The Stories 
of boy heroes in this little volume include James 
Crawfurd, William Tyndale, James Chalmers and Lord 
Shaftesbury. There are ten plates in this inexpensive 
book. 


KniGut (M. Forster) The Laughing Hour. 
Illus. by the author. Pitman. 5s. net. 

A charming book of little verses and Stories, for 
younger children, with attractive end-papers, drawings 
in black and white and three full colour plates. Bound 
in Strong, gay boards. 

LANGLEY (Noel) The Tale of the Land of 
Green Ginger. Illus. Barker. t1os. 6d. net. 

This is the Story of a magic country which was 
never in the same p twice. The author is to be 
congratulated on his illustrations which are most 
attractively reproduced in four-colour work. They are 
inserted in the text in most inStances and text and 
illustrations form an excellent combination of delightful 
entertainment for children. 

McCu.tocu (Derek) Hank, a dog’s life. Illus. 
by Helen MacGregor. Pitman. $s. net. 

In this attraétive book for children, a — re- 
triever tells his autobiography. He gives a fascinating 


account of scampers over the fields, fun in the garden, 
cats and rabbits, etc. The mischievous “ Hank” will 
be a lovable charaéter to every child reader. The 
drawings by Helen MacGregor add greatly to the charm 
of the book. 
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Ou tess (E. U.) Through the Cobbler’s Win- 
dow. Stories from Hans Sachs. Illus. by 
Ruth Cobb, Pitman. 5s. net. 

Short stories and verses, chiefly of Belgium and 
Germany, by the shoemaker poet of Nuremberg, which 
will appeal to older children. Profusely illustrated with 
small black and white drawings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BarnHouse (Dr. Donald Grey) Happy 
Though Poor, Pickering, 1s. net.—CAMERON 
(Isabel) Folk of the Glen, Tales Told in the 
Smiddy re-told by Isabel Cameron, Lutter- 
worth, 3s. 6d. net.—Exuts (Walter) The 
Shakespeare Myth and the Stratford Hoax, 
Bacon Society Inc., 6d. met.—LANCASTER 
(H. Boswell) Ridiculous Golf, In Story and in 
Verse, Stockwell, 6d. net. Stories and 
verses which will pr tse the golf player.— 
LurHer (Martin) Reformation Writings, Trans- 
lated, with Introduction by Bertram Lee Woolf, 
Lutterworth, 1s. net. Written at the request 
of the National Council formed to commemor- 
ate the Fourth Centenary of the Reformation 
and the English Bible—Merk.e (Henry W,) 
A Brief Bibliography of Scottish History for 
the Use of Teachers, Published for The 
Historical Association, by G. Bell & Sons, 
Non-members, 1s. 1d. (post free), Members, 
extra copies, 7d. each (post free). Historical 
Association Pamphlet, No. 109. The firt 
edition was issued in 1910 and since that time 
many new books on Scottish History useful to 
teachers have been published. — Nem 
(Margaret P.) Jean’s Plan of Campaign, illus. 
Pickering, 2s. 6d. net. A story for older girls, 
with a strong Christian influence.—PEARCE 
(Winifred M.) Accidents Will Happen, illus., 
Pickering, 1s. 3d. net. A tale for boys, of 
adventure in Irag.—Perrman (Grace) The 
House on the Island, illus., Pickering, 1s. 6d 

et. A school story for girls. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue 413, Orientalia ; Catalogue 
417, Theology. “BULLETIN of the American Library 
Association, December, 1937.—FICTION, Janus 
1938. —THE LIBRARIAN, December, 1937.—TH 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 
December, 1937——THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
November 15th, December 1937.—MAN- 
CHESTER REVIEW, Winter, 1937.—MEDICINE 
To-day and T ‘o-morrow, December, .—MORE 
BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Pablic Library, 
December, 1937.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
O@ober, 1937.—WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, 
December, 1937. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
Mallett’s is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on con 
names. Tho bas had the of and to 
the available facts. 
Malieit’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and collectors. 
TT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 

Curer, Pgriopicats Division, New York Pustic Liprary, 
This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in England, 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 65/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts EpITion. 
A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
to all buyers of books. 
It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
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Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R, Bowher Co., New York. 
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